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ftnd surely tliey_ cannot offer ignorance as a plea, 
forintlie meanest of modern works of the same 
Character, althongh as a matter of course lacking 
in the same strength and grandeur, we almost 
tnyartably find correctness of costume and acces- 
sories, and surely the old masters must have pos* 
sessed the same facilttiea tOf obtaining the requis- 
ite knoivledge to compass this end as the painters 
tjf modern growthi 

InSalvator Rosa's " Charge of QaValry " we 
iiare a picture somewhat Turneresque in style; 
broad and strong In colo? and eflect, with but lit* 
, Ue or ho attbmpt at detaiir snggesting rather 
than depicting, the subject represented; and- this 
It does admhrlngly, the rush and roar of battle, 
the impetuous action of horses and riders, the 
smoke and dust which hangs like a pall over the 
whiole scene, are oneand allescellentand bring 
Ihe subject belbreth eeye in vivid and life-like 
colors. 

Here we have Murillo's immortal " Immaculate 
Conception "—a grand subject grandly treated. 
Too much has akeady been written ol this work 
to call for;h any tbrther criticism ih these col- 
umns; 1 shall endeavor rather to speak of such 
t)ictUfo3aa are comparatively unknow to the gen- 
eral mass of the public, 

"Landscape with Figures by Rembrandt.'' 
Rembrandt, as everyone knows, was principallay 
celbsrated tbr bis strong effectsofliglitand shade; 
in the " Landscape with Figures ".we see these 
two points brought prominently forward at the 
eipense of truth and naturalness, the composi- 
tion is weak and trivial, nature has evidently 
been consulted but little, and were it not for the 
broad and luminous eUfect of light would call lor 
but little or no attention. 

A noble head is that of "St. Peter " by Guido. 
Strongly marked m character and expression, 
rich in color, and bearing at every point traces ot 
the master hand of the great painter. Barring a 
Certain taultiness in the drawing of the hand and 
arm, this is undoubtedly one ot the greatest pic- 
tures in the collection. 

In the Small Gallery are but two really great 
pictures; "Death of WaUenstein" by Carl Pil- 
lotty, and " Discovery of America" by Francopini. 

The first is marked by an excellent combination 
of light and shade and great expres sion in all the 
figures, as well as strong, rich color. The effect 
of candlelight falhng on the helmets of the sol- 
diers in the middle distance, the ghastly appear- 
ance of the murdered: Duke, the expression of 
stolid brutality depicted on the lace bf the soldier 
in the immediate foreground, and the care and 
finish displayed in the execution ol the accesso- 
ries are all admirable; and go to make up what 
may- be justly called a a<sf>-eat pfctur^ 

Tue second is more particularly noticeable for 
strength and brilliancy of color and design. The 
figure of Columbus, althongh possessing both 
these characteristics, is hardly powerful enough 
In character to fully realize the sturdy manner, 
and, although he stands prominently forward, 
there Is still a lack ol dignity and grandeur 
in tlie whole figure which detracts greatly 
firom its impressiveness. Another foult, too, is 
the ireshness of the costumes; aO^a long sea 
voyage it would hardly be possible for men to 
l0ofc BO neat and trim aa-FrancopiailiaS made his 



figures. Aside fi'om these two taolta the picture 
is wonderthlly attractive an^ striking, and the 
eye constantly goes back to it, drhwn thither by 
its brilliancy and richness of color. 

This concludes the notice oflhe Aspmwall col' 
lection of pictures, a collection fiill of interest to 
all lovers of art, and one which should be a pride 
and honor to New York, Nest week 1 hope to re- 
view some other of our private galleries; mean- 
While the Now York artists must not consider I 
have either forgotten or forsaken them, as I hope 
shortly to resunie with them and the public a 
pleasant gossip about tbe studios. ' 

Palbtta. 



REMINISCENCES OP AN ART-STUDENT. 



Alter due reflection, and much inward debate 
with my pen in my hand, I commit to paper this 
imposing title — because, notwithstanding its 
somewhat delusive nature, it is really the most 
accurate one that occurs to me at present. For 
Daisy and I were certainly Art-students— at 
least, we were sent by our fond families to an'in- 
stitution devoted to that object, and I suppose 
we— quite accidentally— studied a little some- 
times. Just by way ot variety. I can't answer 
for Daisy; but 1 know that I learned to execute 
lovely crayon heads, "from the round," and, 
some years ago, great rolls of tinted paper cum- 
bered tlie upper shelf ol a certain hall closet; on 
which roils were the results of my first year at 
the Art-school. There were innumeruble Ve- 
nuses, whose anything but seductive exteriors 
argued the worst, possible, taste on. the part of 
Paris; a melancholy Homer, which I executed 
under protest, and Lorenzo di Medici, whose co- 
lossal head haunted me with its awful plaster 
curls. I remember the shape of two or three ot 
those curls to this day. They we:e exactly like 
fancy crackers,— only the most imaginative baker 
never could have invented such shapes, or em- 
bodied bis conceptions thereof; And there was 
one inevitable Mercury, the features of which I 
could sketch accurately from memory, on this 
sheet, so thoroughly was it mpressed upon my 
imagination in the course of that first year. I 
cannot attempt to explain the phenomenon, but 
every young lady in the School of Design seemed 
unaccountably impelled to perpetuate that dis- 
mal Mercury in every practicable view, on every 
shade of English papdr, in charcoal and in cray- 
on. 1 presume it wad because the god, being 
represented as crowned with a httle inverted ba- 
sin, had, unlike Lorenzo, no curls, to distract the 
student with tlieir complicated mazes, andbafiSe 
the most ardent attempts at an accurate copy, 
g For one year I reigned supreme, as the baby 
of the school, and in that touching capacity, was 
pointed out to visitors, stared at. and wondered 
over, and petted and spoilt. I was about the 
tender age of nine, and, being extremely dimin- 
utive, though dignified and preternaturally so- 
lemn, was always tiaken for seven, and considered 
more of a marvel accordingly. I grew quite 
weary of being exhibited, and questioned by 
everybody who came in, and when another inlant 
Student was admitted to the school, I was ready 
to utter a lattitDeokt'lM prospect of someone'to 
Share my honors. At this period,Daisy was a 



little girl in the shortest of dresses, and the most 
rainbow-like selection of colors; with a tendency 
to shyness, and a morbid aversion to being stared 
at-^wbich cost her many blushes; and inforced 
many precipitate retreats before the hosts of vis* 
itors. Before we had met half a dozen times in 
the dressing-room, we had sworn ilicndsh'p on 
the Strength of certain congenial tastes, happily 
discovered, and straightwar forlned an alliance 
against the whole army ot Btaid and devoted 
young Art-students. 

This potent bond was, Ifear, rather a-ri^rehen* 
sible one. In My youth t<liad' oh* "great failing. 
Years of discretion (by which I \ mean those 
which my friend Mrs. C. persists in calling in- 
discreet) and a proper sense of' duty, have con- 
quered its first intensity; but in the, years when 
Daisy and I were school-ghrls, it was of giant 
proportions, anil grew and spread at its own 
sweet will. This lamentable sin of my childhood 
was a vast fondness, and an unlimited capacity 
for, what the children call "making ftin of peo' 
pie,"— and what 1 might now term satire, were I 
so unpardonable as to indulge in it. Daisy was 
my equal in this happy, if objectionable quality— 
this perfectly infinite source of entertainment* 
To her appreciative ears I hastened to confide 
all my little pet privacies of this nature, and to 
introduce to her all those quite uncoliscious cele- 
brities which I had hitherto enjoyed i Soto. 

But doubtless the deluded reader is wondering 
when the Art Reminiscences are coming in. 
Alasl lean only say 'fGod speed him in the 
quest I" Did I not begin with an apology for my 
magnificent title?- Once I was an Art-student, 
and these axe sohie'waiiderlhg recollections of 
my second year in that role, in which, perhaps, 
some stray images ot higher things may find 
their way among a chaos of juvenile absurdities. 
But I promise nothing, lest I find myself unable 
to perform, consistently with proper veracity. 

In the course of that halcyon year, I drew, as 
I have before remarked, all the Venuses, the Ho- 
mers, and Apollos, and the inevitable Mercury; ' 
and I embellished the margins of my sheets with 
pencil sketches Of i all my pet heroes and heroines 
— ^worked up with the softest leads in Fabev's col- 
lection, so as to do lull justice to their Spanish 
eyes and hair— -and carved their names on the 
woodwork in the dressing-room, and wrote them 
on the screens. I formed but two definite con- 
clusions of the subject ot Art: first, that the 
Cooper Institute was adelightfhl place to play in, 
and tha;t Daisy and 1, being sworn friends, were 
to do as much of that, and as little of work, ai 
we could possibly manage; and secondly,— what 
clings to me still— that nobody was ever blessed 
with th^acqutilntanceofao-mafly extraordinary 
people as I was— and that of aK estraordinary, 
unaccountable and ununaglnably queer ones, 
Art-students, taken as a body, were the queerest. 

Itig strange, and may seem doubtlUl to the 
uninitiated, but it is no less true— that a sort of 
universal likeness seems to spread like a conta- 
gion among them. Nomatter how stylish, how 
piquante, or ptononoie a young- lady might be 
on her entry to' that Institutc-ithe fete was In- 
evltiible, and befbre she' had pas86d her first 
quarter, she began to gi'o*— »what word can I 
u§^ td express^ the state1-^^^arfj:s<io^ I may term ity 
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for lack of. a better inspiration. You could tell 
One of them six blocks away. They did their ha'r 
up unlilco other people, and were much addicted 
unto curls and peculiar styles of twist, " charm- 
ingly negligi,'" as a j'oung gentleman once said 
to me. Most oi them wore spectacles. They 
never, by the wildest combination of chances, or 
iji the remotest manner, had their garments 
made in the fashion. They walked peculiarly, 
and looked peculiarly— with a kind of abstracted 
.glatef.as if constantly gatiing at impalpable 
Visions of artistic beatltudef an atmosphere, an 
tilr, a style, utterly distinctive and peculiar, 
seemed to pervade and envelope them. 1 never 
saw but one who escaped it-^and she had a nat> 
Ural grace and perfection, too strongly charac- 
tered on face and figure to be stirmounted, eveu 
In two years ot discipline at the Institute. Some- 
body told me that I once partook, of the conta- 
gion, and was recognizable on Broadway as a 
" School of Design gh:l ;''— but 1 trust and believe 
that three years' emancipation has relieved me of 
this undesirable distinction, and that 1 may walk 
the public streets without bearing that title, as 
clearly to the disceniing eye as if I had been pia^ 
4Sardcd. ' - 

^ Mais revenons h nos Tnoutons, and to Daisy. 
Daisy and I hung our hoods and lunch bags in 
the same closet— one towards the end of a long 
row that traversed two sides of the great square 
gallery. Each division was ftirnished with four 
books, and a shelf with as many compartments; 
and of all these accommodations Daisy and I 
took instant and sole possession. We had strong 
Objections to admitting a third or fourth sharer; 
and great were our exertions and efforts to con- 
vince our fellow-students of our exclusive tastes. 
Every morning we found one or more bonnets 
and plaid shawls (a garment much affected by 
Art^stttdents) crowding on our unoccupied hooks, 
and remove them to a more remote division of 
the long alley. With unwearied perseverance 
did we continue this exercise until Pate over- 
powered our feeble efforts, and one bonnet — a 
blue velvet one, garnished with a whole pond- 
full of white water-lilies in the same material — 
settled itself permanently next to Daisy's white 
worsted hood. Of the fair wearer of this bonnet 
I cannot refrain from affectionate mention. She 
was a young lady some half dozen years older 
than ourselves— an immense disparity in the eyes 
of sixteen; but this damsel oyeriooked it, and 
seemed, at least, to Qnd unfailing enjoyment aud 
mental proUt from her intercourse with us. 

Being a literary as well as an artistic genius, 
the ypung lady was deeply engaged in wiitin,g a 
.novel ,;Whlch„bore, ,if,,J,j;etnember, aright, ,the, 
highly original and touching title of "The Sor- 
rows of Claro." Clara underwent, of course, 
many perils, and eloped with a German basso- 
all of which the young authoress hastened to 
confide to us, as well as her pedigree and con- 
nections-^not Clara's, be it understood, but her 
own. It was pleasant Ibr us to know that one of 
her immediate oncestry had been aCount, decapi- 
tated by , for the name of the Monarch, as 

w^ll as Of the victim, I most really refer the 
reader to the wearer of the bine velvet bonnet 
herself' I.was once inveigled to Scbaus' gallery 
t6 look at a certain historical painting, wherein 



this hapless noble figured; and was requested to 
note with what startling accuracy "the family 
nose, " as portrayed in the visage of the gallant 
Count, had.been transmitted to his present de- 
Ecendant. And immediately did Daisy and I se- 
lect this title for our ftiend; and as "The 
Descendant" did she figure in our world, and 
thus do we still speak of her, with unfailing en- 
tertainment and lively remembrance. 

MiNETTE. , 

(To 6e concluded, "next week.) 



Musical Inpan*.— lii 1788,'d, musical prodigy 
of the name of Sophia Hofiftnan, attracted the no- 
tice of the scientific and the curious. 

This child when only n'.ne months old, discov- 
ered so violent an attachment to musical sounds, 
that if taken out of a room where any person wad 
playing on an instrument, it was ttequently im- 
possible to appease her— but by, bringing her 
back. 

The nearer she was carried to the performer, 
the more delighted she appeared,. and would of- 
ten clap her little hands together in accurate 
time. 

Her father who was a musician, cultivated 
her infantine genius so succe=srailj-, that when 
she was' a year and three quarters old, she 
could play a march, a lesson and two or three 
songs, with tolerable correctness; and, when two 
years and a half old, she could play several 
tunes. 

If she ever, struck a wrong note, she did not 
suffer it to pass, but immediately corrected 
herself. 



Madimer a great duke in Russia, was con- 
verted to the Christian faith by the sight of a 
painting representing the last day. Terrified at 
the mass ..of guilty, souls,, he shrunk back and 
averted his eyes. " Where would you wish to 
be? "said the Cliristain. "By the side of that 
venerable and amiable figure, " replied the dulse. 
"Embrace the laws of Christ, and you maybe 
placed there. " The Russian assented, and his 
subjects followed his example. 

Paulo Mazzochi, a painter, was not a natural 
philosopher, for in a piece intending to represent 
the four elements fishes marked tlie sea, moles 
the earth, and a salamander the fire, and he 
wished to represent the aw by a cameleon, but 
not knowing how to draw that animal, from a 
similitude ot sounds, he introdnced a cainel.vrho, 
extending his long neck, snu£& up the breezes 
around him. 



Gainsbohough.— Gainsborough though pos- 
sessed of ear, taste, and genius, never had suffi- 
cient application to learn even the notes of mu- 
sic; he has been known to give ten guineas for 
an old lute, and ten more for a music book of no 
value, and then throw them both aside for the 
first new instrument ho heard. 

"When I first knew him," says, Mr. Jackson, 
"he lived at Bath, where GiarOini had been ex- 
hibiting his then unrivalled powers on the violin. 

His excellent peri'ormance made Gainsborough 
enamoured of the. instrument. ,an,d, .conceiving 
like the servant maid in the Spectator, that the 
music lay in the fiddle, he was ft-antic until he 
possessed the instrument which had given him 
so nruch pleasure, but seemed much surprised 
that the music of it remained behind with' Giar- 
dini. ' „ . 

He had scarcely recovered flrom the effects 
of this shock, for it was a great one to him, 
when he heard Abel on the Viol-di-Gamba. The 
violin was then hung on the willow, the viol-di- 
gamba was purchased, and the house resounded 
with melodious thhrds and fifths ftom morn till 
eve. Many an adagio, and manyaminuett, were 
begun and none completed. 

"The next time I saw Gainsborough," contin- 
ues Mr. Jackson, "h^ waS in the cnaiacfer 6r 



King David. He had heard a harper at Bath j 
and the harper \vas soon left harplesa. He really 
stuck longer to this instrument to than any other) 
when a new visit ftom Abel brought him back to 
the viol-dl-gamba. 



MUSICAL GOSSIP4 



Duvivier'a "Deborah" as presented at Le Ly- 
rique, is favorably noticed by Parisian critics. 

Bizet's opera, "La Jolle Filie du Perth," will 
not be presented there until August, when Mile. 
Nilsson, for whom the chief rote was designed) 
niakea hei rentree in, that opera house. , 

Gounod's "Romeo et Juliet" is practising 
there with pianoforte accompaniment by thd 
principals engaged tbr it — Carvalho, Daramj 
Michot, Cazauxj Troy, Barre and Waitel, the or* 
chestra meanwhile working upon ' ' Sardanapale. " 

For the grand exposition Le Lyrique will show 
"L'Etoile du Nord," with Crosti, Capoul, Ba- 
taille, Voisy, Sherie, Bernard, Marie Cabel, Bella, 
Seveste and Duval. 

Gardonl's first performance aftet his return to 
Les Itallehs, in tlie role of Count Almaviva, 
gained him more credit for personal elegance and 
demeanor than beauty of voice, its whilom sweet 
and fresh quality not appealing then. 

That opera house produces a one act opera by 
Alary, which is called "Locanda gratis," and 
Miles. Vestri and Zeiss, Leroy, Zucchini and Ag-" 
nesi will take the principal roles. 

An opera butfa in three acts, called " Gelsomi-" 
na," is also preparing for performance, its bools 
written by Lauzieres and the music composed by 
Luigi Bordese, expressly tor the best artists noW 
in that opera house. . 

A tenor who can perform Romeo's role in Gou* 
nod's new opera, is asserted to have been found 
at last in a rural district and Paris Iherifore ex- 
ults in hope of witnessing at Le Lyrique that ex- 
travagantly discussed opera. 

The rumor that Wachtel proposes aprofessional 
visit to America can scarcely be well founded, as 
he is engaged at Berlin tor a considerable time 
yet. Perhaps he intends to 11 se his vacation 
there in trying his estimation here. 

Lucy Escott and Squires axe stated to have re- 
linquished opera in Australia for a thfinkless 
affair, intending to make a professional raid on 
Calttornia's gold. 

John F. Barnet has been engaged to write a 
cantata for the coming Birmingham Festival and 
commenced actively the execution ot the honora- 
ble tasked assigned him by oflicial authority. 

The Saturday concerts at Sydenham palace were 
resumed on January 20th with Sinico and 
Drasdil as vocallsls, Arabella Goddard as pian- 
ist, with a large orchestra as usual to give mas- 
ter works in grand style. Statetaents are made 
that fifty or sixty thousand pounds, will restore 
that edifice. 

The London World^s Cologne correspondence 
treats of an unique musical afiair there in this 
glowing style. It also gives other interesting 
news items. 

A great musical event for the amateurs of Co- 
logne took place last night at a splendid musical 
party ending with a magnificent ball, given by 
the very first patrons of musical art here, Herr 
und Erau Robert Schnitzler. This amiable 
couplie does not only belong to the best' society, 
but in every respect to the most interesting peo- 
ple of this town. The event in question was the 
production (for the first time in Cologne) of the 
charming operetta of Mendelssohn, Die Seimkehr 
("Son and Stranger" according to Choriey's 
English version.) This very delicate musico- 
dramatical bluefte, composed by the deeply re- 
gretted master in 1829 in England, was only des- 
tined as a present tO his parents for the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage (diesielberne 
Eochzeii.) Having been pertbrmcd at Mendel- 
ssohn father's house on the occasion, by his rela- 
tions and friends, it was reproduced during 
many yekra to celebrate the birth-day of the' 
Banie dlfferetit friends and relation^: so that the 



